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Toward the end of the war of 1914-18, the wheel of revolution
and prolonged mass warfare came full circle. Universal compulsory
service, the idea of which had boiled up from the turmoil and ter-
rorism of the French Revolution, ended by provoking revolutions in
Russia, Germany, and Austria, and by at least threatening to do so
in England and France. In all five of the original belligerents, the
existing public order was either destroyed or imperiled. In 1917
the mutinies in the French Army, had not Petain succeeded in get-
ting them under, might have led anywhere. In November, 1918, the
English leaders urged as a reason for not pushing Prussianized
Germany too hard that they feared labor strikes and general popu-
lar discontent in England itself. In the Austro-Hungarian Empire
the whole prewar political structure disappeared, and in Budapest
a bloody communist revolution under a Jewish leader had to be
forcibly put down. In Prussianized Germany violent revolution
ended the war and dethroned not only the imperial Prussian dy-
nasty but also the non-Prussian reigning families of the smaller
states. Communist insurrection, again under a Jewish leader, was
forcibly smashed in Munich. There was also prolonged street fight-
ing against communists in Berlin. The importance of the political
survival of the communist group which seized power in Russia
needs no argument

The opportunity for the original success of Russian communism
was wholly furnished by the exhaustion of prolonged mass warfare.
In January, 1917, probably not one in a thousand of the peasants
who constituted and still constitute the enormous majority of the
Russian people had ever heard of Lenin, Trotsky-Braunstein, Mor-
decai-Marx, communism, socialism, collectivism, or anything of the
sort. Government was carried on by a small minority of oflBcials for
the benefit of an even smaller ruling class. It is bitterly unjust to say
that the czarist regime was fragile. Before cracking, that regime
suffered far greater losses than any modern state has ever had to
face. Czarist Russia, having little machine industry, was unable to
meet the entirely unforeseen demand for guns and shells, which the
industrialized powers themselves met with difficulty. Consequently
the ill-armed Russian soldiers were like men caught in a meat chop-
per. Moreover, the czar and his advisers chivalrously, too much so
for their own good and perhaps too much so for the good of the
world, answered every call for help from their allies. Thus Russia,